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Summary 

The terrorist attacks of September 11, 2001 led many to inquire whether there 
had been a failure by United States intelligence agencies to collect all available 
information about the plots that led to the attacks, to analyze it properly, and 
disseminate it in time to protect the American public. Congressional intelligence 
committees responded by launching an unprecedented Joint Inquiry to investigate the 
Intelligence Community’s record in regard to the 9/11 attacks and make 
recommendations for further legislative action. The Joint Inquiry began its 
investigation in February 2002 and held public hearings in September and October. 
Findings, conclusions, and recommendations were made public in December 2002; 
release of the final report is anticipated in 2003. 

In public hearings, the Joint Inquiry’s Staff Director traced salient aspects of the 
Inquiry’s work and emphasized that, whereas the Intelligence Community provided 
ample warning of an impending attack in mid-2001 against the U.S. by the Islamic 
terrorist group headed by Osama Bin Laden, the Community did not learn in advance 
the plans for the aircraft hijackings that occurred on September 11. 

The Joint Inquiry focused on several underlying problems. For a number of 
Constitutional, statutory, and organization reasons, information collected by 
intelligence agencies has historically not been routinely used for law enforcement 
purposes. Similarly, information collected in preparation for trials has not been 
routinely forwarded to intelligence agencies. In an era in which terrorists work 
abroad to launch attacks in the U.S., some have argued that the “walls” between 
intelligence and law enforcement have complicated the ability of any agency to put 
together a complete picture of evolving plots. Explaining the complexity of this 
situation was a major contribution of the Inquiry, although the issue of breaching 
these “walls” remains complicated and controversial. 

In addition, the Inquiry examined the role of the FBI. There were criticisms of 
the Bureau’ s ability to: process and store information; provide communications links 
between field offices and headquarters; process applications for surveillance; and 
coordinate with intelligence agencies. More fundamentally, the intelligence 
committees examined priorities that, prior to September 11, 2001, did not emphasize 
counterterrorism to the extent that has subsequently been considered necessary. 

The Intelligence Authorization Act for FY2003 (P.L. 107-306) establishes an 
independent commission to assess the role of agencies throughout the government 
with regard to the 9/11 attacks. This independent commission, to be headed by 
former New Jersey Governor Thomas H. Kean, will build upon the investigatory 
record of the Joint Inquiry, but might reach further to assess organizational issues and 
the proper relationship of law enforcement and intelligence agencies . This report will 
be updated as circumstances dictate. 
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Introduction 

In February 2002, the two congressional intelligence committees launched a 
Joint Inquiry into the terrorist attacks of September 11, 2001 that destroyed the 
World Trade Center and a portion of the Pentagon. In a press release committee 
leaders announced that “Among the purposes of this joint effort is ascertaining why 
the Intelligence Community did not learn of the September 1 l lh attacks in advance, 
and to identify what, if anything, might be done to better the position [of] the 
Intelligence Community to warn of and prevent future terrorist attacks and other 
threats of the 21 st Century.” 1 

After months of assembling data and taking testimony, public hearings began 
on September 18, 2002 that included extended presentations of the staff findings and 
conclusions thus far reached by the staff. The series of hearings concluded on 
October 17 with testimony by the Director of Central Intelligence (DCI) and the 
Director of the Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI). It is expected that a final 
report will be prepared for release in early 2003. 

As the Joint Inquiry completes it work and committee members draft their final 
report, on November 27, 2002 Congress passed the FY2003 Intelligence 
Authorization Act which establishes an independent commission with a charter to 
conduct a wide-ranging investigation and assessment of the events surrounding the 
9/11 attacks. The commission, which will be headed by former New Jersey 
Governor Thomas H. Kean (appointed by President Bush on December 16, 2002 after 
the initial appointee, former Secretary of State Henry Kissinger, withdrew), 2 is 



'An Initial Scope of Joint Inquiry adopted and made public by the two intelligence 
committees in June 2002 listed the Inquiry’s puiposes, viz., investigating the evolution of 
the international terrorist threat to the U.S. and the response of the Intelligence Community, 
what was known prior to September 1 1 about the scope and nature of possible attacks, what 
was subsequently learned about the events, whether there were systemic problems that 
effected intelligence agencies’ ability to learn of or prevent the attacks, the interaction of 
intelligence agencies with federal, state, and local officials, ways in which responses to past 
problems had affected counterterrorism, and other information that would allow the 
intelligence committees to propose legislation and administrative or structural changes if 
determined to be necessary or desirable. 

2 Other commission members are former Representative Lee H. Hamilton (who will serve 
as vice chairman); Richard Ben-Veniste, a former Federal prosecutor; Senator Max Cleland; 
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